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JOBS: A WORLD 
PROBLEM 


Mr. Jacosy: The twenty-sixth annual conference of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization, meeting here in Philadelphia, has thrown 
the spotlight on postwar employment. It has demonstrated through 
its discussions that employment is a world-wide problem. Ameri- 
cans, I fear, have thought a great deal about it as simply a domestic 
problem. 


Mr. Masaryk: Full employment is a domestic problem, I be- 
lieve, but it is also very much at the moment an international prob- 
lem. We are going to talk about how to get from war to peace pro- 
duction. In my country we had some experience with that, after the 
last war, in transferring the Skoda Works from 100 per cent war 
production into peace production in a fairly short time. But this 
time it is going to be more complicated. There will have to be infi- 
nitely more government interference and government supervision 
necessary if we want to get into peaceful waters, into jobs. 


Mr. Tomiinson: That is true, and, as far as we in Great Britain 
are concerned, our idea is to get the people back to work as quickly 
as possible. In order to do that, we will have to develop in some way 
an expanding or an expansive policy. 


Mr. CarriLto: In Mexico, as well as in Latin America as a 
whole—perhaps I can say in all countries undeveloped from an in- 
dustrial point of view—the problem is somewhat different. We have 
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to face the problem of how not only to provide new jobs for people 
who have been mobilized but to provide jobs for people who have 
never had them. In undeveloped countries, I also believe, govern- 
ment supervision or interference will have to be much greater in the 
future than it has been before, because we have to deal not only 
with native capital but very especially with foreign capital which 
comes, most of the time, in the shape of international monopolies. 

Mr. Goodrich, do you not think that this problem of the undevel- 
oped countries is a somewhat specific problem that we do not face in 
the highly developed industrial countries? 


Mr. Goopricu: Yes, I would say so. We have already heard 
from three countries—each of which will face a very different prob- 
lem in attaining full employment and a high standard of living at 
the end of the war. Yet the one thing on which the delegates from 
all forty countries at the conference have been most unanimous is 
the realization that employment is an international problem—that 
if we have great unemployment in the United States, if we have a 
shutdown in George Tomlinson’s Lancastershire, if we have mines 
shut down in North America, then Australians and New Zealanders 
cannot sell their work. Otherwise, when there is great unemploy- 
ment abroad, our factories shut down in Detroit and our cotton 
planters cannot sell their cotton. 


Mr. Jacosy: That is quite right. The first question to which we 
might address ourselves, therefore, in this discussion today is to con- 
sider the character of the world employment problem as it will pre- 
sent itself in different countries after the war. 
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Countries occupied by German armed forces include all of France but not 
Russia; countries under German domination include Bulgaria, Finland, Hungary, 
Rumania, Italy; and, under the Nazi sphere, Spain, Sweden, and Switzerland. 
The United Nations include the United States, Russia, Great Britain and its 
Dominions, Ireland, Egypt, Palestine, Mexico, Cuba, Brazil. However, India 
and China are not included because of the lack of dependable data (Interna- 
tional Labour Office, Yearbook, 1941, quoted in the June, 1942, Monthly Labor 
Review). 


When one looks at the over-all figures, he is amazed. There are 
about four hundred million working people in the world (apart from 
India and China, for which countries we do not have proper figures). 
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Perhaps half of these people today are either in uniform or making 
munitions. That means that one hundred and fifty million or more 
people are going to have to find peacetime jobs when the war ends. 
Masaryk, I was quite struck with your earlier statement that more 
government interference is going to be necessary in Czechoslovakia.. 
Would you spell that out? 


Mr. Masaryk: I am not going to advocate any specific political 
thesis at this time, but let me give an example and a very definite 
one. There is a factory which was owned by a Czech who happened 
to have a Jewish grandmother, or something. He has been killed, 
and the thing has, so to say, been bought by the Germans. The 
shares of the company found their way into Sweden; from there 
they found their way into Switzerland; and now they are in Argen- 
tina. What we are going to do is pounce at once and take the fac- 
tory over as soon as the war is over and maintain it, until these 
other things are straightened out and until we know who is who and 
who belongs to what. That will take a considerable amount of time 
and a great amount of legal and other negotiations. My government 
certainly is going to step in and not be very nice to those who were 
guilty of these acts. 


Mr. JAcosy: Very interesting. 


Mr. ToMLINson: From the point of view of Czechoslovakia, 
that may be perfectly true, but you have to realize that we in 
Great Britain have our problems too, though not the same kind. 
We have been blitzed a little, but we have not had the upset that 
you, Masaryk, have had due to the change in ownerships. But may 
I just point out that when the war began it was necessary that we 
should concentrate our essential industries in order that we could 
make provision for the mining, essential production, and the set- 
ting-up of our munitions industry? In cotton, for instance, we con- 
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centrated 50 per cent of that industry immediately after the war 
broke out. The position with which we shall be faced when the war 
comes to an end is what is to happen with regard to the factories 
that have been closed down by such concentration and other fac- 
tors. True, they have not been in the hands of the Japanese or in 
the hands of the other nations that have been mentioned, but they 
have been closed down and their competitors have been kept going. 
Therefore, the whole problem is one of how we can restock those 
closed-down industries. Closely tied up with that is the utilization 
of raw materials, the planning of raw materials, the question of 
the retention of controls, the question of whether the government 
should say how and when these places should start up if they are 
to start up at all. All that is dependent upon the economy that is 
developed and upon whether or not we can sell the war goods after 
we have made them. 


Mr. Jacosy: If I may interrupt, I would like to point out that 
we have a very similar problem in the United States, even though, 
unlike Czechoslovakia and Britain, we have not been in a war area. 
A million people, for example, have moved out of New York State 
since 1940, and a million people or more have moved into California, 
largely because of the location of war industries there. We have the 
same problem of deciding where they shall go after the war. 


Mr. Tomiinson: They will not go home, I take it? 
Mp. Jacosy: That is the question. Will they, or will they not? 


Mr. Tomuinson: Of course, you have to remember, too, that all 
these problems are determined to a large extent by their geographic 
position. It is true that you have a lot more people in America, and 
it is true that you have to make provision for the moving from 
place to place, but you realize that Great Britain is only a small 
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place. It could be put into one of your states, although I do not 
know sufficient about them to know which of them it could be put 
into. The moving-about, therefore, of the people in Great Britain 
is a vastly different thing from what it would be in America. 


Mr. Goopricu: I am not sure that it is not harder to move them 
a short distance in Britain than the long distances here. 


Mr. Tomtinson: At least you have seen something of the trouble 
that we have had during the war in moving people from Scotland to 
England. Many of them have gone willingly, but it is an indication 
that moving is to take place. In the restarting of industry, when we 
are moving over from a war economy to a peace economy, the bene- 
fit of the whole will have to be considered first, and either private 
enterprise or private individuals will have to give way to the com- 
mon well-being, just as they did during the war. 


Mr. Goopricu: At least we will need the same government ma- 
chinery for helping guide them from job to job on the way back as 
on the way into the war jobs. 


Mr. Tomtitnson: I think so. 


Mr. JaAcosy: I can see where Masaryk’s problem in Czechoslo- 
vakia will call for a great deal of governmental intervention for a 
long time. However, it seemed to me that when Carrillo said that a 
good deal of control would be needed over the development of un- 
developed regions like Mexico, I could not quite follow him. There, 
I should think, a fairly free rein to private initiative and incentive 
would tend to bring about wholesome results. 


Mr. Carritto: The reason that I mentioned as to why unde- 
veloped countries are facing different problems from those being 
faced by highly industrialized nations is true. In Mexico and in all 
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tions are now under the feudal structure. We do not have industry 
developed in the large sense of the word. What we really need is to 
modernize our nations. In order to develop industry, it is absolutely 
essential that we take into consideration that we are going to dis- 
cuss not only what native capital should do but, as I said at the be- 
ginning, what foreign monopolies are going to do. 

The problem that we have, as Lombardo Toledano, who really 
spoke on behalf of Latin-American labor, said at the International 
Labour Organization Conference, is to modernize our countries. We 
want our countries to become industrialized. This does not mean, 
of course, that we are going to have competition with the United 
States or other industrialized nations, but it means that we are going 
to leave our backward stage and that we are coming into a modern 


stage of civilization. 


Mr. JAcosy: Precisely, and I hope Mexico and other states in 
North America like her are able to achieve it. I should look forward 
to competition between Mexico and the United States. The more 
competition the better, because that serves the interest of the con- 
sumer. It is plain, gentlemen, as we look at the problems which 
different countries will have in the transition period, that there is a 
community of interest in the long run. Over the long periods we 
face the same things and abiding issues. Therefore, we must con- 
sider the kind of economic systems that the states which we are, 
in a sense, speaking for here represent. We must consider the kind 
of economic systems that we are going to build after the war. I 
would like to throw out the thought that there are several roads to 
full employment. One road is the road of highly centralized totali- 
tarian states where the government tells everybody what to do. 
Another road is the road of democratic individualism. 


Mr. GoopricH: I am sure that the United States will take the 
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road of democratic individualism, and certainly most enterprise 
here will continue to be private. But I do not think that we can 
ever go back to the state of government irresponsibility of 1929. 
Thus, we must accept the obligation as a nation to see to it that 
full employment is provided. If that requires a good deal of public 
investment, then it must have a good deal of public investment. If 
it needs government action to make sure that there is a floor below 
which consumption does not fall, that also we must have. 

I should like to suggest that there are two kinds of economic 
policies that the long-run situation will call for in all our countries. 
One you have already mentioned—measures to maintain consumer 
income and consumer spending, social security measures, unemploy- 
ment insurance, and so forth, that put a floor under the individual’s 
position. 


Mr. Tomurnson: In that connection, we might note that we al- 
ready have a floor that we did not have after the last war. 


Mr. Masaryk: Precisely. We are learning a lot, you know. There 
are a great many things that we will not do again. We have made 
so many mistakes in our economics, all of us, that we must come out 
of this stronger in order to be able to do what really suits the little 
man. I used to have a little money, but Hitler took it. I feel much 
better off morally since I lost it really. I feel much better off broke. 
We must do everything in every country to help the little man. 
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Mr. Jacosy: I, too, am interested in the little men; I am one of 
them. What I am saying is that one very promising approach to 
this problem of the welfare of the common man is a set of public 
policies that will stimulate a high rate of investment and enterprise 
—the building of factories and other assets, for instance, that give 
jobs. 


Mr. Carrio: You are putting a little too much emphasis, I be- 
lieve, on the question of giving jobs. Again let me speak for my coun- 
try and the other countries of Latin America. We have jobs for 
many people, but the trouble is not only to find jobs for them but 
to see how much the people are paid who have the jobs. We still 
have millions of people who are earning ten cents, in American 
money, a day, and they do not work just eight hours. They work 
twelve and fourteen hours sometimes in agriculture. So the prob- 
lem from a social point of view is not only to see that we have jobs 
but to see what creative capacity we have to give to the people. 


Mr. Jacospy: You want productive jobs. The best way to make 
jobs productive is to give the workmen good machinery, a good or- 
ganization to work with, and good wages. 


Mr. CarRiL1o: Good pay, certainly. 


Mr. Tomtiinson: I do not think that we can afford to worship at 
the shrine of any one particular “ism.” If we are going to have only 
private enterprise or public enterprise, we will land ourselves where 
we landed ourselves before we went into the war—with everybody 
worshiping at the shrine of “isms” and nobody doing the job. It 
seems to me that we have to make our economic policies fit our par- 
ticular problem. Whether it is individual enterprise or state enter- 
prise, the thing is to get the job done. In America I have discovered 
that you can have both guns and butter, because of the fact that 
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you are well off. Your economy works that way. Now, in Britain, we 
can have either guns or butter, and we have had to have guns for 
the last four years. Whether they come by private enterprise or 
whether they come by public enterprise, or however they be manu- 
factured, they are just as efficient in shooting Germans. It is not a 
question of “‘isms”’; it is just a question of whether that which we 
set out to do will produce the results. The results, as I see them, can 
be only in the shape of contented people who are doing jobs and be- 
ing paid for doing jobs. After all, there is no virtue in work unless 
you are being paid for it. I have discovered that since I came to 
America. 


Mr. Masaryk: In other words, if we forget the gun, we can have 
the hunk of butter. 


Mr. Tomuinson: Well, not quite yet, though I am prepared to go 
without the guns and get back to the butter at the earliest oppor- 
tunity after the guns have done their job. It seems to me that the 
economic system that will give us that is the one which we will de- 
vise, just as we have devised the way of getting the guns during the 
last four years. 


Mr. Jacosy: Let us remember that there are two ways of going 
at this matter of getting income and ample and abundant employ- 
ment opportunities for people. Let us remember that it is a matter 
not merely of providing more adequate social security measures. 
Frankly, I have been a little bit disappointed at the fact that the 
International Labour Organization at its conference has spent most 
of its time dealing with social security matters. A nation never be- 
came great by pursuing security alone. We must also provide op- 
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Mr. Masaryk: Many countries came very near being ruined by 
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not having any social security, for, when the crisis came, certainly 
the catastrophe was much bigger than if there had been a substan- 
tial social security upon which to have built all the things that you 
are talking about. 


Mr. Goopricu: You are being polite to us. We were the worst case. 


Mr. Jacosy: But, as a matter of fact, Germany was the first na- 
tion to have comprehensive social security. 


Mr. Masaryk: And Hitler did away with it very quickly. 


Mr. TomMLinson: You are using the term in the wrong direction 
altogether. Social security does not mean social insurance and much 
aid when there is no work. The best form of social security is a good 
job. The International Labour Organization has spent a good deal of 
time discussing full employment. The best form of social security 
is full employment; these other measures are just hospital measures. 
When you are ill—when your “isms” have broken down—then, 
says the I.L.O., there must be a minimum below which no individual 
should be called upon to fall. It is unfortunate that that has been 
called “social security,” because the best social security is a good 
job and, as Carrillo says, a well-paid job. 


Mr. GoopricuH: We have had a good illustration of that during 
the war. When Great Britain was short of food as a nation, it never- 
theless fed the children of the poor better than they ever had been 
fed in the good times of peace. 


Mr. Tomuinson: That is because we have had to make our econ- 
omy fit the situation and because the people of Britain, at any rate, 
were determined that this job had to be finished, but they were de- 
termined not to finish it at the expense of the children. Whatever 
there has been available has been for the women and children, and 
I am glad that it has been so. 
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Mr. CarrRILLo: Regardless of social classes, for the first time, 


perhaps. 


Mr. Tomtiinson: I would not say that precisely. There has al- 
ways been some regard for the classes. But what I would say is that, 
at any rate, we have the nation working together, and what is avail- 
able in the way of security is going to all. 


Mr. Jacosy: Let us agree, then, that we need to approach the 
problem of full employment in the world down two avenues—both 
the avenue of stabilizing consumer income and giving it a floor of 
security and down the avenue also of tax and labor and trade poli- 
cies that make it profitable for venturesome people to expand their 
operations and provide jobs. The two things must go along together. 
What I am saying is that labor leaders should seize the great op- 
portunity for ingenious thinking down this second avenue. They 
have given a great deal of thought to social security and not so 
much to the other lines of policy. 


Mr. CarrIL1o: I want to speak for Latin America in this respect. 
In Latin America at the present time, we think that the best way 
in which we can solve the problems of our nations—which are prob- 
lems not of social classes but of the nation as a whole—is to have 
representatives of all the national community groups come together 
to deal with and to try to solve these problems. For instance, we 
believe that the pattern used by the I.L.O. Conference would be 
very convenient, if we were to apply it to the solution of the prob- 
lems of the Latin-American countries. That is to say, we would have 
the enterprisers, labor, and the government come together in order 
to study the way in-which we can solve our economic problems. 
Perhaps that is what you mean. If it is, I would agree with that. 


Mr. Jacosy: I do not think that they ought to manage the de- 
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tails of the way in which the society is run but that they ought to 
lay out the broad objectives of policy. 


Mr. Masaryk: May I say one word about what George Tomlin- 
son said about security? I do not speak of social security. I speak 
very often about security as such. What the people of my part of 
the world need is general security. We have been living in danger 
for years. We, the little people, for centuries, did not know from 
which way we were going to be attacked. We are terribly fed up 
with this, and we pray to God that when the war is over there will 
not be a danger that the Germans or anybody else will come and 
pounce upon us, whether it is done as a matter of balance of power 
or as a matter of spheres of influence. We want to be left alone; we 
want to work and to produce and to sell; we want to sell to America 
—thank you very much—and even to Mexico, if they will be good 
enough to buy from us. 


Mr. Tomttnson: No one would disagree with Masaryk in that. 
We all realize the position that they have been in. But might I not 
suggest that, in developing our political situation or deciding upon 
our economic system and the shrine at which we shall worship, we 
must be careful that we do not land ourselves in that same position 
of insecurity again? Therefore, security has a social implication as 
well as a war implication. 


Mr. CarRILLo: Since the problem of security is international in 
scope, I would like to put this question forth: What sort of inter- 
national machinery are we going to have for full employment in 
order that this problem, which is international in scope, will be also 
solved from an international point of view? It seems to me that the 
International Labour Organization can do something in this field. 


Mr. Goopricu: The International Labour Organization can at 
18 


least be a watchdog. Too many people have thought that labor 
problems could be solved without reference to the economic basis. 
The International Labour Organization cannot do all the economic 
jobs. There will have to be other agencies, international and na- 
tional, for that. But the International Labour Organization, with its 
concern for full employment and at a high standard, can be the 
watchdog to bark. Someone has said that the workers’ group pro- 
vided the teeth to bite with. But at least workers’ groups can pro- 
vide the bark, if agencies, international and national, pursue poli- 
cies which run counter to the interests of full employment. 


Mr. JAcosy: That raises the very general and important ques- 
tion of how far the problem of full employment is a matter of do- 
mestic policy within each nation and how far it is a matter of inter- 
national action. International action is important in a number of 
spheres, and we must have it in the realm of currency and in the 
realm of trade, but I would like to point out, too, that domestic 
policy, at least in the United States, probably is the most impor- 
tant factor, because the greatest contribution we, this great pro- 
ducing nation, can make to world prosperity is ourselves to main- 
tain a high level of income and employment and increase our ex- 
ports and imports. 


Mr. Goopricu: Certainly the greatest harm that we could do 
would be to let another great depression occur here. But there are 
a number of points upon which international consultation would 
make sure that the policies that promote employment in one coun- 
try are not policies which promote unemployment in another 


country. 


Mr. Jacosy: Our time grows short. I wonder whether each of us 
could not take half a minute or so to state what seems to him the 
most important thing in the problem of providing world jobs. 
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Office publication, 1943). 


Mr. Masaryk: It is going to be a very one-sided road. Do not 
forget the victims of Hitler’s terribleness—the people who have 
been in concentration camps and ghettos—the people who have 
been desecrated and who have lost the temple of human dignity. 
Theirs is a great and knotty problem if we are to solve it. I plead 
with you to keep these saintly people in mind. 


Mr. Tomiinson: We will all agree with that. I would say, in 
summing up in a half-minute, that the necessity of collaboration 
and cooperation on the part of the United Nations is the thing that 
is important. We have only been able to travel so far along the 
road toward the defeat of naziism and fascism as we have traveled, 
because we have collaborated and cooperated, and we must go on 
to do it for the problems of peace. 


Mr. CarRILLo: Since we are discussing the problem of security 
for the human race, we should say that this war against Hitlerism 
and what it means has taught us many lessons. We should say that 
one of the most important is that the United Nations are capable of 
a tremendous productive capacity for the war effort. I do not see 
any reason why the same United Nations should not keep the same 
enormous effort to guarantee us the same productive capacity for 
peace. Surely, if we can produce to kill people, we can produce also 


to have people enjoy life. 


Mr. Goopricu: Let me end with an International Labour Or- 
ganization note—a note from the declaration at Philadelphia, 
adopted by the International Labour Organization Conference. 
“Poverty anywhere is a menace to prosperity everywhere.” That, 
I take it, is what we have been saying this noon. 


Mr. Jacosy: Gentlemen, we would all agree that it is a far more 
difficult job to achieve and maintain a high level of employment 
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in a democratic society than it is in a totalitarian state. It takes a 
lot more reserve and careful balancing of interests than is required 
by the other system, so that the great challenge that faces the demo- 
cratic states of the world in the future is to get high levels of em- 
ployment and maintain them under conditions where the individual 
has a good deal of freedom. We do not want full employment alone; 
we want full employment in a democratic society. That is going to 
take wise action in the international sphere as well as in the sphere 
of domestic policies within each nation. In short, if the world is to 
attain and to maintain high levels of employment and productivity 
in all nations, it will have to adopt policies which will make possible 
the achievement of such goals. 


The ROUND TABLE, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broad- 
cast entirely without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical 
outline, and exchange data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own and 
in no way involves the responsibility of either the University of Chicago or the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. The supplementary information in this transcript 
has been developed by staff research and is not to be considered as representing the 
opinions of the ROUND TABLE speakers. 
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More on This Topic 


“From War to Work: How To Get Full Employment and Keep It Go- 
ing,” Survey Graphic, May, 1943. A series of seventeen articles by distin- 
guished writers on full employment. Part IV of the series deals with “From 
War to Work Everywhere.” 


HAnsEN, ALvin H., ‘Wanted: Ten Million Jobs,” Atlantic Monthly, 
September, 1943. A discussion of World War I demobilization and a 
summary of facts and figures on full employment. 


Harris, SEyMouR E. (ed.), Postwar Economic Problems. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1943. Twenty-three articles by prominent econo- 
mists on the problems of full employment, capitalism, economic policy, fis- 
cal policy, agriculture, and postwar price controls. 


HorrMan, Pavut G., “Will You Get Your Job Back?” American Maga- 
zine, September, 1943. Says that private enterprise, given the opportuni- 
ty, can maintain full employment. 


Hurcuison, Kerry, “Realism at the I.L.O.,”’ Nation, May 6, 1944. Says 
that the delegates at the Conference are approaching economic questions 
pragmatically. 


“Labor: In the War—and After,” Antioch Review, fall, 1943. Eleven arti- 
cles on the political and economic prospects of labor. 


“Our Servicemen and Economic Security,” Aznals of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science, May, 1943. A series of twenty-two 
articles on adjustment of personnel upon their entry into the service and 
their readjustment upon termination of service. 


SLOAN, ALFRED P., “Postwar Jobs,” Liberty, January 15, 1944. Discusses 
demobilization and peacetime goals in relation to production, jobs, wages, 
and so on. 


STEWART, MAXWELL S., Jobs and Security for Tomorrow. “Public Affairs 
Pamphlets,” No. 84. New York: Public Affairs Committee, 1943. A 
summary of the National Resources Planning Board reports on social se- 
curity, public works, and government relief policies. 


STURMTHAL, Apo.pu, The Tragedy of European Labor: 1918-1939. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1943. Argues that European labor was 
overwhelmed by Hitlerism because it was not sufficiently politically 
minded. 


“Transition to Peace: Business in A.D. 194Q,” Fortune, January, 1944. 


WEINSENBURGER, WALTER, “Industry Has a Program,”’ Vital Speeches, 
January 1, 1944. Says that production is the only source of jobs. 
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What Do You ThinkP 


. In your opinion what are the important aspects of the world- 
wide problem of employment after the war? What are the di- 
mensions and character of the size of the job of reemploying 
those men in the armed forces at the end of the war? What are 
the differences in the problem of reconversion in the United 
States, Mexico, England, or Czechoslovakia? 


. To what extent does employment in one country depend upon 
the high level of employment in another country? Is it true that 
poverty anywhere is a menace to prosperity everywhere? Why? 


. What international policies should be adopted if an effective ef- 
fort is to be made at the international level to meet the problem 
of securing high levels of employment in all nations? What is the 
International Labour Organization? What does the I.L.O. do? 


. How effective is the work of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion in securing adequate measures of social security in all na- 
tions? What policies should the I.L.O. support and adopt in re- 
gard to the following: 

a) Labor policy in the occupation of Axis territory 

b) Demobilization 

c) Public works 

d) Social security 

e) Dependent colonial peoples 


. How far do you think that business itself can and should assume 
responsibility to maintain a high level of production and employ- 
ment after the war? In what ways do you think this might be 
done? What, if any, changes in pre-war policies of government 
toward business should be made to facilitate this end? 


. Do you think that economic protection against unemployment, 
old age, disability, and destitution from the “cradle to the grave” 
is an essential element of a national postwar program for continu- 
ing prosperity? What dangers and disadvantages do you see in 
such guarantees? 


. What place should and will be given to private enterprise in the 
problem of postwar world employment? How much government 
interference in economic matters will be necessary? In what way 
does the character of the problem in different countries call for 
different policies on government interference with business? 
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